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The Stockholders' Meeting The next an¬ 
nual meeting of the stockholders will he held 
on Wednesday, May 17, 1961. A formal notice 
of the meeting, together with a proxy state¬ 
ment and form of proxy, will be mailed to 
each stockholder on or about April 10, 1961, 
at which time proxies will be requested by 
the Management. 



CONSOLIDATED 
FINANCIAL STATISTICS 
IN BRIEF 


Sales 
Other Income 
Depreciatton and Amortization 
Taxes: Federal, State and Local 
Net Income 
Earnings per Share 
Dividends per Share 
Taxes per Share 
Net Current Assets 

Total Expenditures for 
Property Additions 

Net Property Additions 
Long-term Debt 
Earned Surplus 
Number of Stores at December 31 

Number of Self Service Stores 
at December 31 

Number of Stockholders of Record 
at December 31 

J959 Restated, see Note A on Page 26. 


1960 

1959 

$1,035,292,793 

$986,213,902 

$2,649,783 

$3,391,111 

$27,352,561 

$24,690,877 

$52,947,220 

$53,933,696 

$46,927,512 

$48,332,487 

$4.84 

$4.98 

$2.50 

$2.50 

$5.46 

$5.56 

$175,833,568 

$170,399,360 

$42,621,741 

$39,869,374 

$35,448,024 

$36,610,153 

$130,608,888 

$128,587,582 

$388,294,703 

$369,755,490 

2,430 

2,319 

1,435 

1,233 

95,112 

100,105 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Stockholders: 

This year a new method of reporting financial information about your Company’s interests 
abroad has been adopted, and we believe the stockholders will find the new form of 
reporting most informative. 

The growing importance of our subsidiary companies has prompted Management 
to consolidate the German and Mexican Companies with those of the parent Company 
and the Canadian subsidiary which have always been consolidated in our financial state¬ 
ments. Further information on the consolidation can be found on Page 20. 

With respect to T W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, in which your Com¬ 
pany has a 52.7% interest, all of your Company’s equity in the British Company’s earn¬ 
ings, rather than only the dividends received, has been taken up in income. In addition, 
the carrying value of our investment has been increased to an amount equivalent to our 
large equity in this subsidiary’s net assets. 

In order to enable stockholders to make comparisons, all figures reported for the 
year 1959 have been restated to reflect the changes in consolidation policy and in the 
treatment of our investment in the British subsidiary. 

Consolidated sales for the year 1960 were $1,035,292,793, up 4.98% from 1959. 
Sales in December however, amounted to $174,042,742, down .63% from the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The 1959 Annual Report optimistically set a goal of a billion dollars of sales for 1960 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, Canada and Cuba. At that time a high level of busi¬ 
ness and industrial activity was in prospect and the Company was geared to embark upon 
an aggressive merchandising program with new and expanded lines. 

Through the first five months of 1960 all indications pointed to success. Thereafter, 
as the public record shows, a number of influences combined to prevent the Company from 
achieving its goal. Among the major factors were the unseasonable Summer weather con¬ 
ditions that reduced the demand for wearables and soft goods, together with inclement 
weather in December; expropriation of the Company’s stores in Cuba; interruption of 
normal shopping patterns in some communities as a result of local actions taken in the 
interest of desegregating eating facilities in certain Southern communities; unemployment; 
and a leveling-off in consumer spending. 

Net income for the year 1960 amounted to $46,927,512, equal to $4.84 per share, 
as compared with $48,332,487, equal to $4.98 per share for the year 1959. 

Your Company’s strong financial position is evidenced by net current assets of 
$175,833,568, as shown in the consolidated balance sheet on Page 22. 

On October 25, 1960, eleven stores representing all of your Company’s assets in 
Cuba were expropriated, with the result that the Cuban assets and liabilities have been 
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excluded from the i960 consolidated financial statements, and a charge net of taxes has 
been made against earned surplus. 

Your Company’s expansion, not only with respect to the addition of new stores but 
in. the introduction and expansion of those lines that have helped to make Woolworth’s 
shopping headquarters for entire families, has been accompanied by increased advertising, 
principally in local daily newspapers. The results of this expanded merchandising pro¬ 
gram have been encouraging. 

The progress of your Company’s expansion programs in the United States and 
abroad is described in the following pages. In summary, as of December 31, I960, your 
Company and its consolidated subsidiaries were operating 2,430 stores, of which 2,075 
were in the United States and Puerto Rico, 248 in Canada, 99 in Germany and 8 in 
Mexico. In addition, the British subsidiary was operating 1,053 stores in the United 
Kingdom, Eire, the West Indies and Southern Rhodesia. 

Net property additions in 1960 amounted to $35,448,024, a decrease of $1,162,129 
from 1959, after giving effect to sales and retirements of fixed assets. Formation of Wool- 
worth Realty Limited, which began operations in 1960 as a subsidiary of E W. Woolworth 
Co., Limited, Canada, is described on Page 20. 

It is our pleasure to express deep appreciation to our loyaL employees at home and 
abroad who have made it possible for your Company with its subsidiaries to move for¬ 
ward internationally. 

At the same time, our appreciation is extended to the thousands of suppliers who 
have made it possible for Woolworth’s to provide the people of many countries with 
products of dependable quality, manufactured almost wholly in their own homelands. 

It is with regret and a sense of loss that we report the deaths of two valued associ¬ 
ates. Byron D. Miller passed away on May 18, 1960. He joined the Company in 1897, 
served as President from 1932 to 1935, and was a Director until May 20, 1959, at which 
time he was elected an Honorary Director. Harry E. Ward, who died on September 23, 
1960, was Chairman of the Board of the Irving Trust Company when he was elected a 
Director on April 14, 1943. Mr. Ward had resigned on January 9, 1957 because of fail¬ 
ing health. 

Your Management evaluates the future from the strong position of world leadership 
that E W. Woolworth Co. and its subsidiaries command in serving the needs of millions 
of people in the Free World. Your Company’s sound financial condition, the continual 
improvement of its stores, the competence of its personnel, the solid support of an ever¬ 
growing number of suppliers and the increasing efficiency of its internal operations will 
generate the power for an aggressive attack on such problems as the future may hold. 

Woolworth’s will continue to move forward — at home and abroad. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 


Respectfully submitted, 



February <5, 1961 


President 
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Woolworth’s, the originator of the variety store concept, was on the move 
internationally even before the beginning of the twentieth century. Within 
two decades after the opening of the first Woolworth store in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania in 1879, a variety store had been opened in Toronto by S. H. 
Knox, who was to become a co-founder of the parent company. The Canadian 
subsidiary is a direct outgrowth of this first pioneering of the variety store idea 
across an international boundary. 

The policies of catering to the needs of the shopping public and of 
demonstrating how much could be sold for little quickly proved to be so 
sound in the United States that expansion into other countries was inevitable. 
Thus, it is fitting that the character and dimensions of Woolworth’s interna¬ 
tional operations be reviewed in the Annual Report for I960 — a year during 
which public attention was focused on world affairs as never before. 

At the end of I960, F. W. Woolworth Co. and its subsidiaries were 
serving the needs of millions of people in the Free World through 3,483 
stores located as follows: 2,075 in the United States and Puerto Rico; 248 
in all Provinces in Canada; 99 in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
West Berlin; 8 in the Republic of Mexico; and 1,053 in England, Scotland, 
Wales, Northern Ireland, Eire, Southern Rhodesia and the West Indies. 

The successful results of the careful selection and training of employees 
at all levels, promotions from within, the encouragement of an interest in 
Woolworth’s on the part of each nation’s manufacturers and financial interests, 
and of eagerly participating in the economic and cultural improvement of the 
local communities wherever Woolworth’s is located, continue to demonstrate 
the wisdom of these basic policies. 

Expansion has naturally been accompanied by numerous changes to 
meet the needs and to accommodate the desires of rapidly growing popula¬ 
tions. While fixed price was originally among the Company’s foremost poli¬ 
cies, the time arrived when price limitations ceased to be of economic benefit. 
Upgraded and expanded lines quickly established themselves in every country 
served by Woolworth’s. Self service, an American innovation, is gradually 
being successfully introduced in other countries. However, shopping center 
operations remain typically American. Advertising in recent years has become 
a powerful stimulus to the public’s awareness of Woolworth’s. 

The Company possesses an organization capable of keeping it on the 
move at home and abroad. 
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(upper) Benton Harbor, Mich., 
expanded in a new location 
and converted to self service . 

(lower) Woolworth’s spacious, 
two-level store in Anchorage, 
Alaska. Woolworth’s is now 
represented in all 50 States. 

(right) Harvest House Cafeteria 
adjoins new Woolworth’s in 
Dallas shopping center . 



Expansion and Improvement Program Woolworth’s expansion 
and improvement program during the year just ended shows that population 
and economic trends had been foreseen accurately. In the United States and 
Puerto Rico the Company opened 133 new stores, improved 30 more in the 
same locations, and moved 14 stores to new locations in adjacent shopping 
areas. Notably, 16 new stores are in California, 14 are in Florida, and one 
is in the vast new state of Alaska. Expansion in Canada, consolidated with 
the U. S. in previous Annual Reports, is reported separately on Page 13. 

The program also capitalized upon local population shifts and the 
trend toward urbanization. While 38 unprofitable stores were being closed, 
Woolworth’s became numerically stronger in every state which showed a 
population increase. Refurbishing and/or conversion to self service of 60 
stores brought construction projects during 1960 to a total of 237. Most of 
the new stores opened during 1960 were in shopping centers. 

All but two of the new stores are self service. An exception is the unique 
two-level unit in the Alaskan metropolis of Anchorage. To this city of nearly 
90,000 population, Woolworth’s is supplying extensive assortments of staples 
and specialties covering the needs of the whole family. 

At year-end, F. W. Woolworth Co., the parent company, was operating 
2,075 stores in the United States and Puerto Rico for a net gain of 84 stores 
over 1959. The 11 stores in Cuba, expropriated by the Cuban government, 
are not included in the above figures. 

Expansion and improvement of Woolworth’s stores are expected to 
continue at a rate comparable to the performance of recent years. 
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Merchandise Consumer acceptance of Woolworth's greatly expanded 
lines of soft goods and wearables for the entire family during 1960 has proved 
the Company’s ability to effectively merchandise new lines. Every new and 
remodeled store opened last year had been designed to accommodate broad¬ 
ened lines and upgraded merchandise. Ample stocks were in constant supply 
and sales were in the hands of trained, competent personnel. Strong support 
was provided by advertising of national, district and local character. 

Expansion of this magnitude, accompanied by inevitable growing pains, 
possessed sufficient flexibility to quickly apply its own remedies — those of 
precise selectivity. The emphasis placed on infants’ wear ranges through all 
stores from smallest to largest. Ladies’ lingerie also is to be found everywhere. 
Teen-agers and young adults demonstrated their preferences for Woolworth’s 
sportswear, swimlines, beachwear and casual footwear. Acceptance of boys’ 
and men’s wearables extended through shirts, underwear, neckwear, trousers, 
slacks, jackets and work clothes. Footwear lines continued the fast-moving 
pace that has been in evidence since they were first introduced. 

Rugs, from scatter to room-size, and carpeting; curtains and drapes with 
complete curtain rod and drapery accessories and related household furnish¬ 
ings — usually displayed and advertised together — added the sales volume that 
had been anticipated of them. 

During the past year, as consumers became more and more aware of the 
Company’s expansion in soft goods and wearables, Woolworth’s own brands 
such as “Primrose,” “Primstyle,” “Pata-Cake” and “Happy Home” won even 
greater reputation as measured by sales volume. At the same time, shoppers 
were discovering the ever-increasing number of nationally advertised products 
that are available on the same premises: “Fruit of the Loom” garments, 
“Bestform” foundations, “Exquisite” and “Maidenform” bras, “Buster Brown” 
wearables, “Hanes” underwear, “Bluebell” garments, “Peds,” “Beacon” 
blankets, and electric blankets by “General Electric” and “Westinghouse.” 

Thus, on the basis of last year’s results, soft lines and wearables became 
more firmly entrenched in Woolworth’s march toward becoming headquarters 
for the entire home and whole family. 



Expanded fines of wearables 
such as ladies } sportswear 
are winning increasing 
popularity and are featured 
in custom-designed displays , 
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Consumers are finding more 
and more familiar brand-name 
products among Woolworth's 
full lines of children's wear and 
infants* supplies. 


Horticulture departments 
throughout the country are 
satisfying the gardening urge 
of millions . Illustrated is one 
in Woolworth’s new 
store in a Jacksonville, Fla. } 
shopping center. 


Woolworth’s was operating 24 free-standing Garden Centers in 10 states 
as the year 1960 ended. Two new Garden Centers are scheduled to open early 
in 1961. Experience gained from appraising each unit's performance over a 
full year will determine the pace and locations of expansion in this field. 

Conventional horticultural departments continue steadily to produce 
gratifying results. Growing plants are in ever-greater demand regardless of 
geography. In I960, customers purchased 1,775,000 rosebushes, 30,250,000 
bulbs of various species, 14,000,000 house plants — all guaranteed to grow — 
and 7,500,000 planters and flower pots to satisfy their gardening urges. Cus¬ 
tomers also depend upon Wooiworth’s for countless canaries and tropical 
fish, pet foods and other supplies. Outdoor furniture accounted for a substan¬ 
tial increase in volume last year, giving evidence of reaching higher levels in 
the future. 

Improved quality and upgraded lines, which have always been identified 
with Wooiworth’s, moved across counters in rising volume — particularly 
toiletries and cosmetics with nationally known trademarks. Expansion has also 
been proceeding at a rapid rate in the music and lamp departments as well 
as in educational books, home and office stationery accessories and plastic 
flowers. 
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Food Department Innovations for customer comfort and upgrading of 
values accompanied the continuing increase in the number of Woolworth’s 
food service units in I960, to a total of 1,564 in the United States and Puerto 
Rico, but excluding 199 restaurants and counters operating in Canada as 
reported on Page 14. In the United States and Puerto Rico : 168 were added 
and made their expected contribution toward maintaining the food depart¬ 
ment’s leadership in the industry. 

The opening of two free-standing cafeterias, operated under the name of 
Harvest House, brought the total to five, and 14 in-store cafeterias represent 
an increase of three such installations during the year ended December 31, 
1960. In selected locations, where in-store cafeterias have entrances that are 
separate from those leading into the main selling floors, food is being served 
beyond regular store hours in response to public demand. Furthermore, booths 
designed to accommodate families and group shoppers have been erected 
alongside counters in some of the newest stores and are proving to be a strong 
attraction. 

The appeal of Woolworth’s menus, thoroughly tested in the Company’s 
own laboratories and kitchens and served by highly trained personnel, knows 
no geographical boundaries from the luncheon counter in Anchorage, Alaska, 
to Jacksonville, Florida’s newest shopping center cafeteria. Since, by practice 
and policy, the Company purchases food products locally wherever possible, 
Woolworth’s importance to local suppliers across the country may be illus¬ 
trated by its purchases of 3,750,000 pounds of beef for hamburgers alone. 

Baked goods from our own ovens are featured in hundreds of Woolworth’s 
stores. The demand for them shows a steadily rising trend wherever they are 
made available. 

The addition of food units in the year ahead is expected to be numerically 
comparable to the growth program of recent years. 


In-store entrance to the 
Harvest House Cafeteria in 
a Harrisburg, Pa., shopping 
center features fashions to be 
found in Woolworth’s new 
self service store. It also has an 
entrance separate from the 
selling floor . 
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Advertising In I960, advertising achieved nation-wide impact through 
intensive usage of the country’s leading daily newspapers. Every one of Wool- 
worth’s 2,075 stores in the United States and Puerto Rico is receiving the 
benefits of this promotional tool. Lineage used in support of new lines and 
new locations increased very substantially over 1959. 

Woolworth’s advertising is characterized by its unlimited adaptability. 
Recognizing that the heart of successful retailing is the individual store, this 
sales aid is being used to stimulate the steady flow of goods to fulfill shifting 
consumer demands due to seasonal, economic and other local influences. 

District and regional campaigns have proved their value for the reason 
that complete coordination can be achieved at all levels of store operation 
with the dual objective of rising sales and customer satisfaction. 

Besides demonstrating that Woolworth’s can sell new items and lines 
quickly, the advertising program has moved the Company’s own brands into 
''nationally advertised” status while opening distribution channels to other 
national brand products. 

Newspaper advertising including color, on a nation-wide basis, is expected 
to grow, and provision has been made at local levels to capitalize on other 
media including weekly newspapers, radio, television and magazines. 



Window and in-store displays, 
ample inventories and sales aids are 
coordinated with simultaneous nation¬ 
wide advertising campaigns for special 
events such as the cosmetic sale 
illustrated here. 


Operational Research Operational research, penetrating always far¬ 
ther into the multiple phases of the Company’s expanding operations, con¬ 
tinues to find and refine new methods to use its buying power to its maximum 
potential. Again in 1960, improved procedures were developed to take fuller 
advantage of the electronic equipment and facilities of the central accounting 
office. 

By constantly analyzing all phases of Woolworth’s procedures, the Opera¬ 
tional Research Department is able to pinpoint and resolve factors which bear 
directly on the margin between sales and profits, such as improving service 
between supplier or warehouse and the stores, and enabling them to have 
more complete assortments and adequate supplies of desired merchandise. 

The results of Operational Research will exert increasingly beneficial 
effects throughout the Company as improved systems and procedures are 
implemented at all levels. 
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Personnel Recognition of the importance of the customer has always car¬ 
ried with it an awareness of the value of the Company's personnel. From the 
day F W. Woolvvorth founded the organization which was to become interna¬ 
tional, he and his colleagues took a very personal interest in their employees. 

Incentive compensation originated in the 1890 5 s; paid vacations were 
instituted in 1895; the first Christmas bonuses were paid in 1897. Promotions 
from within, and merit salary increases, have been basic policies wherever 
Woolworth’s opened its doors. An Employees Benefit Fund and a Pension 
Plan are in effect. Employee discounts are extended to both active and retired 
employees. 

Concisely, the Company’s manpower program may be described as: 
‘‘Organize, deputize, supervise/’ To achieve these objectives, stores’ personnel 
are enrolled in continuing educational courses in merchandising and selling 
which make use of the most modern proved methods such as Manuals, Guides, 
Sales Aids, and Visual Aids. On-the-job training begins immediately. Almost 
every phase of modem retailing is taught to Management Trainees, from the 
ordering of stock to the sale over the counter, with full coverage of display, 
advertising, food operation, stock and expense control — all by a faculty made 
up of those who have developed Woolworth’s successful principles of opera¬ 
tion. 

Career opportunities continue to attract new employees of high caliber 
despite powerful competition in the manpower market. Personnel turnover is 
reduced. Long and loyal service is evident wherever the Woolworth emblem 
may be found. 

In summary, these are the factors engineered to assure that people will 
always be Woolworth’s first asset. They have made possible the fact that, as 
has been shown in other pages of this Report, citizens of their respective 
nations have been managing and operating Woolworth stores in Canada since 
1897, in Great Britain since 1909, in Germany since 1927, and in Mexico 
with minimum assistance since 1956. 

These are the factors counted upon to assure manpower for the future 
— at home and abroad. 



This Regional Meeting of Store Personnel Supervisors, held last 
September in the Sf. Louis District Office, is one of the many similar 
conferences that are an integral part of Woolworth's never-ending 
Personnel Training Programs. Success of these programs attracts 
new high caliber employees and reduces turnover. 
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A million people saw the 
Wool worth name for the first 
time last April at the 
Casablanca , Morocco , 
International Trade Fair , 
sponsored by the 
U . S. Government. 



Public Relations This year the Company's participation in community 
and public affairs was extended even beyond the boundaries of the countries 
where Woolworth’s is in business. 

At the invitation of the United States Department of Commerce, Wool- 
worth's joined with the “Ports of Philadelphia Area” as exhibitors at two 
International Trade Fairs, where twenty-one nations were represented. 

In cooperation with some of its regular suppliers, Woolworth’s created a 
simulated shop window in which a large assortment of toys were displayed 
as part of an exhibit entitled “Market Street, U. S. A.” Its first appearance, in 
Casablanca, Morocco, April 28-May 15, was viewed by over one million 
people. From August 20 to September 20 an identical exhibit was displayed 
at the 29th International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey, with similar attendance 
and interest 

The U, S. Government has expressed its appreciation for the cooperation 
of the E W. Woolworth Co. 

The Company has also received a Certificate of Cooperation from the 
U. S. International Cooperation Administration for the “excellent reception” 
extended to a Japanese Retail Management Team who visited Woolworth’s 
in August under the auspices of the ICA’s Industrial Training and Technical 
Aids Division. 

Last July, the Company was host in the New York headquarters to 
members of a French Distribution Study Group, comprising distinguished 
businessmen, at the request of the Embassy of France to the United States. 
The French Ambassador has expressed his personal appreciation to your 
officers. 

On the home front, Woolworth’s continued its support of the National 
Merit Scholarship program. Fifty students are currently benefiting from Wool- 
worth’s four-year college tuition grants which were earned in nation-wide 
competition. Numerous institutions of learning are receiving supplemental 
grants from the Company under the same program. 

An ever-increasing number of Woolworth’s Executives and Managers 
are associating themselves with civic, educational, cultural and philanthropic 
efforts. This awareness of people’s interests and needs at the local community 
level is part of Woolworth’s way of expressing deep appreciation for the 
Company’s acceptance in thousands of communities at home and abroad. 
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This store in Sudbury , Out., 
in the largest building 
in town, illustrates how 
Woolworth's keeps pace 
with local changes in 
population trends and 
economic interests by 
moving stores to new and 
better locations. 


The origins of F W. Woolworth Co., Limited, Canada, closely resemble 
those of the parent organization. Stores were opened by S. H. Knox in 
Toronto, and by E. JR Charlton in Montreal before the turn of the century. 
Woolworth’s in Canada is an integral part of K W. Woolworth Co. Always it 
has received the support and benefit of the total resources of the parent com¬ 
pany. Prior to this year, in fact, operations in Canada have been reported as a 
District rather than as a subsidiary. 

WoolwortlVs across the border is entirely Canadian in every respect, 
managed and staffed by Canadians at all levels. All buying is done in the 
Dominion, and some 90 per cent of goods sold are of Canadian origin. At 
all times, the Managing Director of the Canadian Company is on the Board of 
Directors of the parent company. Additionally, Canada has contributed 
management manpower and experience to Woolworth’s other international 
operations. 

During the year 1960, 20 new stores were opened so that the Canadian 
Company now comprises 248 stores located in all Provinces, a reflection of 
the Dominion’s surging industrial development within a continuing agricul¬ 
tural economy. Typical of Woolworth’s policy of reaching toward new fron¬ 
tiers, and getting there first, is the opening of a store at Seven Islands, Quebec, 
which is accessible only by aircraft or boat. This isolated community, bustling 
and prospering, is the only port through which the massive tonnage of iron 
ore mined in Labrador can reach the St. Lawrence River. 
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Wool worth's free-standing Cafeteria , 

located in a Montreal shopping 

center, has won recognition 

for the quality of its 

food and service. Patrons travel 

to it from all parts of the city. 


Woolworilfs modern new store is 
a landmark in the colorful 
St. Lawrence River port of 
Seven Islands, Quebec . It serves the 
needs of consumers from a vast 
frontier area reaching as far as the 
iron ore mines of Labrador . 



Further, while the Company was bringing needed merchandise to frontier 
outposts such as Flin Flon, Manitoba, and Corner Brook, Newfoundland, it 
was operating a thriving free-standing cafeteria in a Montreal shopping center. 
Additionally, Woolwortlrs operates 198 restaurants and food counters in its 
stores throughout the Dominion. 

Woolworth’s traditional lines of staples which constitute the vast variety 
of family needs are available in abundance- In addition, extensive lines of soft 
goods and wearables for the entire family have stimulated expansion into 
growing, populous cities throughout the far-flung Provinces. Food departments 
are the rule; baked goods are so highly regarded as to merit feature displays. 

Characteristics of the Dominion’s economy, geography and weather are 
extreme within its vast expanse. They influence in proportionate degree the 
Company’s selection and emphasis on seasonable merchandise. The same 
factors are reflected in advertising and promotion programs. Advertising efforts 
are expected to be increased in the year ahead. Intensive training for special¬ 
ized fields is incorporated into personnel policies which in virtually all respects 
are identical with those of the parent company. 

Canada’s abundance of natural resources, its growing industrialization, 
and the aggressive, pioneering spirit of its people provide sound reasons for 
optimism for its future. 
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The history of the German Company, F. W. Woolworth Co., G.m.b.H,, is 
marked by successful pioneering, legislative restrictions, near-devastation, 
perseverance and rehabilitation. Despite World War 11 , the Company never 
ceased to operate although not one of its 82 prewar stores was able to function 
at a level anywhere near normal when V-E Day came. 

Store No. 1 was opened in Bremen on July 30, 1927. Success was imme¬ 
diate and Woolworth’s growth was rapid. Young Germans were immediately 
engaged to work as Trainees so that a sufficient number of trained men became 
available to assure the expansion which followed until 1933, when the opening 
of new retail stores was stopped by law. Ten years later, a war-time measure 
forced the closing of 32 stores. Calls to service had left the Company with 
only 10 of 82 Managers, and 9 of 125 Assistants and Trainees. During the 
war, a large number of stores were managed by capable women who did an 
outstanding job. In total, 77 stores in original locations were damaged or 
destroyed — many suffered repeatedly. 

In 1945, shortly after the war, 29 stores were in operation. Shattered 
prewar locations housed 17 of them; 12 more occupied provisional rooms. 
Temporary buying and administrative offices had somehow been maintained, 
so that when Currency Reform was decreed by law in 1948, German Wool- 
worth’s loyal managers and other personnel did have a foundation upon which 



The impressive Wool worth-Ha us in Frankfurt 
not only provides a headquarters for the Company’s 
Buying Offices , but a prime location for a la rye retail 
store and cafeteria as well . It is the center for 
operations in West Germany and West Berlin. 


Representative of German Woolworth's 
unexcelled retail plant and equipment is this 
store in Essen Aftenessen, one of the eight 
new stores opened in 1960. 
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The photos below tell the 
dramatic story of Woolworth’s 
operations in Germany, during 
and after the War. 

(upper) Bombings from the air 
forced many stores to find, 
"provisional rooms’ f such as 
this shattered van . 

(lower) Store No, 1 in Bremen, 
was completely destroyed. 

(right) Today, completely 
rebuilt in a new location , 
Store No. 1 again marks 
the Company’s entrance 
into Germany more than 
33 years ago. 


to build. From that time on the Company started aggressively to move forward 
toward the goals it has achieved today. 

During I960, the opening of eight stores brought the total to 99 units, all 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and West Berlin. Significantly, 62 of 
them are in new buildings. A decade of intensive training programs has assured 
availability of a steadily increasing number of young, qualified executives at 
all management levels. Similarly, store personnel are continually being pre¬ 
pared to competently handle new and expanded lines. 

German Woolworth’s stores today carry as many as 15,000 items (more 
than 51,000 including sizes and colors) comprising higher and better values 
than ever before, with prices in the main ranging up to $5.00, in contrast to 
the prewar limit of $.75. Upward of 97 per cent of all merchandise is of 
German manufacture and a large number of suppliers have been in associa¬ 
tion with the Company since its origin in 1927. 

As is to be expected, German Woolworth’s retail plant and equipment 
is unexcelled. Escalators are featured in stores with basement or upper-floor 
selling areas. Parking space is provided at many locations, downtown as well 
as suburban, including a roof-top in Berlin. A cafeteria is operating success¬ 
fully in Frankfurt and food service is available in some stores. Self service, 
still unique in post-war Germany, has been under test since 1958. The Buying 
Offices are maintained in Frankfurt and the Legal Seat in West Berlin since 
1927. 

As West Germany has been called the '"showcase of democracy, 5 ’ so F. W. 
Woolworth Co., G.m.b.H., has emerged in the van of the nation’s retail 
resurgence under the free enterprise system. For 1961, it is planned to open 
four new stores and to enlarge several others. Thus, planned expansion sup¬ 
ports the bright promise of the Company which is 97 per cent owned by 
F W. Woolworth Co., and completely under German management. 
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Products of the world's most 
famous cosmetic firms are 
strikingly displayed in 
Mexican Woo I worth's stores. 
They constitute one of the 
Company's most popular 
attractions among consumers. 


Mexico is the newest member of the far-flung Woolworth corporate family. 
On April 5, 1956, a store embodying the most modern architectural design 
and equipment opened its doors to an expectant public on Avenida de )os 
Insurgentes in Mexico City, the nation’s capital. Jts modern merchandising 
methods were welcomed by the people of the friendly neighboring Republic 
south of the border. 

Less than four months later a similar scene marked the establishment of 
the second store of F. W. Woolworth Co., S.A. de C.V, Mexico, in the busy 
Paseo de la Reforma of Mexico City. During the intervening years, the Com¬ 
pany has judiciously expanded to include the populous cities of Guadalajara, 
Monterrey, Leon, Cuernavaca, and Aguascalientes. In 1960 a store was 
opened in Puebla. Early in March, 1961, a store will be opened in Tijuana. 

Woolworth’s methods and merchandise continue to win increasing accept¬ 
ance as a carefully trained, loyal and aggressive group of young Mexican 
managers and saleswomen cater to the needs and tastes that are character¬ 
istic of their countrymen. 

Responsibilities have been so efficiently assumed by Mexican personnel 
that of the present complement, only seven are Americans — seven of the 
original eight men who left the United States to establish Woolworth’s in 
Mexico. 

Stores south of the border resemble their northern, counterparts so 
closely in many respects they could be interchanged anywhere. In other 
respects, however, Woolworth’s in Mexico presents startling surprises. Inter¬ 
nationally renowned perfumes move in volume through toiletry departments; 
jewelry and household treasures of hallmark-weight Mexican-mined silver 
are offered. 

From the beginning a very high percentage of all merchandise offered 
for sale was made in Mexico. It has now risen to over 97% and the number 
of local suppliers totaled 1,400 at the year end. 

Arrangements for new locations proceed at a measured pace in Mexico 
and are a determining factor in planning expansion. Favorable aspects of the 
nation’s economy, the climate of business understanding and the continuing 
cooperation of various Mexican agencies support an optimistic view of the 
years ahead. 


Opening of a new store in 
Puebla in I960 brings 
WoolwortITs merchandise and 
services to the people of this 
populous city , 
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F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, Eng 


1,053 Woolworfh's in United Kingdom, E 


West Indies, Southern Rhod< 




E W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, is the largest retail trading 
organization in the United Kingdom and its name is a household word. By 
opening 18 new stores in 1960, it now has 1,053 stores in operation with at 
least one in every British town of any size, six in the West Indies, and two 
in Southern Rhodesia. 

It was Frank Winfield Woolworth himself who, in 1909, decided upon the 
British venture. He and his prospecting team of associates chose Liverpool as 
the location of the first store and although the British shoppers’ welcome of 
Woolworth’s new way of merchandising was somewhat diffident, the venture 
was immediately successful. 

Woolworth’s became a public British company in 1931, with the Ameri¬ 
can Company holding 52.7 per cent of the shares. The remainder is widely 
held by all classes of British investors. The Chairman of the British Company 
is also a Director of the parent Company. Expansion has been paid for 
wholly out of earnings and during the 51 years of the Company’s existence the 
number of its stores has increased at an average of one every 18 days. 

Even during the four years of World War I, the number of British stores 
increased from 44 to 81. The situation during World War II was tragically 
different. In both wars, many of Woolworth’s staff did not return from the 
armed forces, but in World War II many who stayed with the Company were 


Woolworth House London killed by enemy action which destroyed 23 stores and damaged 326 of the 

headquarters from which 768 in operation when hostilities broke out in 1939. 

the affairs of the far-flung 


British Company are conducted. 
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Delicatessen departments such as this spacious, 
effectively-lighted one in Cheltenham, England, have 
proved their strong appeal among British consumers 
and are found in many Wool worth's stores. 


Woolworth 1 s modern store, 
opened in I960 , in Cardiff, is 

decorated as part of the . , f r 

Company’s participation in the When the war was over some time was rec l uiied before material losses 

community's observance of a could be made good and while growth quickly began again, it was not until 

holiday in Wales, the end of 1954 that building restrictions were lifted. The firm place in the 

British way of life Woolwortlrs had established can be measured by the fact 
that during the years 1951 through I960, the number of stores increased 
from 764 to 1,053. 

Woolwortlrs influence on British shopkeeping as a whole has been enor¬ 
mous. The British Company has added scope and variations of merchandise 
to meet the specific needs of its particular consumers. This has been done 
through the cooperation of old and new suppliers. Some of them have grown 
with the Company from the very beginning; 113 have dealt with the organiza¬ 
tion for more than 40 years, and 1,146 for 10 years or longer. 

In the United Kingdom, the Company has happily discovered the effec¬ 
tiveness of “salvo” advertising. Developed to capitalize on the Golden Jubilee 
year 1959, results have shown that items advertised in the “Woolworth salvo” 
obtain up to 10 times more “Reading and Noting” impact than the same 
amount of space used by others in the same newspapers. A “Woolworth salvo” 
consists of the simultaneous insertion of a full page in all of the main national 
dailies with a circulation of some 17 million throughout the United Kingdom. 
Use has also been made of television advertising for the May and October 
promotions, in addition to the popular women’s journals. 

A comprehensive and progressive personnel policy is in operation. Of 
6,119 male members of the Woolworth staff, 1,145 are Management Trainees. 
Today, 72 self service stores are in operation — an increase of 10 over 1959. 
Additionally, there are some units that have self service departments for 
groceries. 

Modernization together with the installation of new designs in fixtures 
and fittings is recognized as a large and continuous task. For example, while 
18 new stores — one overseas — were being opened during 1960, 35 stores 
were being improved in the same locations and seven were being moved, for 
a total of 60 construction projects, including conversion of four stores to 
self service. 

F W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, managed and staffed by Britons, 
maintains a strong financial position in support of its projected program of 
expansion and improvement. 
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Changes in Consolidation Policy The con¬ 
solidated financial statements and related statistics 
set forth in this report reflect important changes in 
consolidation policy and in the manner of handling 
the investment in F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England. These changes were prompted by the grow¬ 
ing importance of subsidiary company operations 
abroad, and Management believes stockholders will 
find the consolidated statements to be more informa¬ 
tive and useful for their purposes. 

The accounts of the Company’s subsidiaries in 
Germany and Mexico have been brought into the 
consolidated financial statements so that all substan¬ 
tially wholly-owned subsidiaries are now included in 
the consolidation. The Company’s investment in 
F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, repre¬ 
senting 52.7% of the subsidiary’s ordinary shares, 
is now shown at an amount equivalent to the Com¬ 
pany’s equity in this subsidiary’s net assets, and all 
of the Company’s equity in the subsidiary’s earn¬ 
ings is now included in consolidated income. 

The financial statements of the Canadian sub¬ 
sidiary have been translated at parity of exchange. 
Other local currency amounts have been translated 
into United States dollars at rates of exchange which 
approximate those in effect at December 31, 1960. 

All figures reported for 1959 have been restated 
to reflect the changes in consolidation policy and 
accounting for the investment in F W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, England. 

Summary financial data on the Company’s for¬ 
eign subsidiaries is presented on Page 25. 

Cuban Branch The Company’s 11 Cuban stores, 
representing an investment of $8,601,640, were ex¬ 
propriated by the Cuban government on October 25, 
1960. Therefore, Cuban assets and liabilities, as well 
as the related sales and expenses for 1960, have been 
excluded in the preparation of the I960 consolidated 
financial statements. The investment loss, less the 
related reduction of federal income tax, has been 
charged directly to earned surplus. 


Woolworth Realty Limited This company, 
which began operations in I960, was formed as a 
subsidiary of E W. Woolworth Co., Limited, Canada, 
for the purpose of acquiring and investing in real 
estate. To date it has purchased 16 parcels of real 
estate from E W. Woolworth Co., Limited, Canada, 
and has leased them back to that company. The 
funds required for this purchase were raised through 
issuance of $4,580,000 first mortgage 5¥±% bonds, 
which are payable in United States currency. 

Sales Consolidated December sales were 
$ 174,042,742or .63% less than December 1959. The 
twelve months sales for 1960 were at an all time high 
and the total sales volume reached $1,035,292,793, 
an increase of $49,078,891, or 4.98% over the 
prior year. The Company and its consolidated sub¬ 
sidiaries were operating 2,430 stores as of December 
31, 1960. 

Other Income Income from other sources in¬ 
cluded $21,368,206 in 1960 and $20,376,372 in 
1959, representing the Company’s interest in the 
earnings of E W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, 
England. Net income of the British Company in 1960 
was $41,061,353 after providing for government 
taxes of $45,654,851. This compares with net income 
for the year 1959 of $39,179,316 after providing 
$39,983,905 for government taxes. The ordinary 
shares owned by the American Company had an 
aggregate market value of $845,380,000, using 
the closing quotation on the London Exchange at 
December 31, 1960. Income from real estate and 
interest is also included. 

Expenses Expenses covering the operations of 
our many new and enlarged stores account in major 
part for our total expense increase. Cost of sales and 
expenses amounted to $955,574,303 which includes 
the cost of merchandise sold and substantially all 
store operating and administrative expenses. 

Income has been charged with the amount of 
$27,352,561, as shown in the consolidated statement 
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of income on Page 24, representing depreciation and 
amortization of fixtures and equipment used in stores, 
buildings owned by the Company and improvements 
made to leased properties. Interest expense of 
$6,306,406 represents amounts paid on the long¬ 
term debt (shown in the consolidated balance sheet 
on Page 23) and on short-term bank loans. 

Net Income Net income for the year I960 
amounted to $46,927,512, equal to $4.84 per share, 
as compared with $48,332,487, equal to $4.98 per 
share, for the year 1959. 

The historical record of the Company for the 
past ten years appears on Page 28. 

Dividends Dividends for the year amounted to 
$24,259,512 or $2.50 per share on 9,703,606 shares 
of capital stock outstanding, exclusive of 46,394 
shares held in the treasury of the Company. Dividend 
payments have continued uninterrupted since the 
Company was incorporated in 1912. There were 
95,112 stockholders at the end of 1960. 

Taxes The total amount of taxes paid or accrued 
and deducted from income was $52,947,220 for the 
year compared with $53,933,696 in 1959. Provision 
for Federal and foreign government taxes on income 
amounted to $23,150,000. Other taxes paid or 
accrued were local real estate taxes of $8,662,868, 
various miscellaneous taxes of $ 12,392,552 and social 
security and unemployment taxes of $8,741,800. 

Sales and excise tax collections continue at high 


levels. In the United States alone the Company col¬ 
lected from its customers and paid Federal, State 
and City governments sales and excise taxes in the 
amount of $21,979,763. 

Financial Condition A summary of changes in 
working capital is show r n below. Your Company's 
strong financial condition is evidenced by current 
assets of $248,1 12,600 and current liabilities of 
$72,279,032. The cash on hand and in banks on 
December 31, 1960 was $60,801,868, as compared 
with $80,629,501 at the end of 1959. 

Total expenditures for fixed assets including real 
estate, buildings on leased ground, fixtures, equip¬ 
ment and alterations for the year 1960 amounted to 
$42,621,741. 

Net property additions amounted to $35,448,- 
024, a decrease of $1,162,129 from 1959, after giving 
effect to sales and retirements of fixed assets, includ¬ 
ing real estate properties sold and leased back. Sales 
to Woolworth Realty Limited, a consolidated subsid¬ 
iary, have not been included in arriving at net prop¬ 
erty additions. 

Merchandise Investment Merchandise in¬ 
ventories in our stores and warehouses at year-end 
amounted to $175,196,431, an increase of $9,636,019 
over the previous year’s total. Because of economic 
conditions in general, and the inclement weather dur¬ 
ing the month of December, our inventory is slightly 
higher than desired. 


Working capital, January I, 1960 . . . . 

Add funds provided by: — 

Operations: 

Net income for the year. 

Less portion representing undistributed 
earnings of F W. Woolworth and Co., 
Working Capital Limited, England. 

Depreciation and amortization 
Loss of assets in Cuba. 


$170,399,360 


$46,927,512 


(7,133,264) 

27,352,561 

67,146,809 

(4,128,787) 


63,018,022 


Increase in long-term debt. 

Miscellaneous. 

Deduct funds applied to: 

Payment of cash dividends. 

Additions to properties, net of disposals 

Net increase in working capital ... 
Working capital, December 31, 1960 . . 


2,021,306 

102,416 

65,141,744 

24,259,512 

35,448,024 59,707,536 

5.434,208 
$175,833,568 
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F. W WOOL WORTH CO 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Assets 


Current Assets: 

Cash , . 

Receivables . 

Merchandise inventories (Note B) . 
Operating supplies and prepaid expenses 

Total Current Assets . . 


Investments: 

E W Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Note A) 
Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities . . 

Total Investments . .. 


Properties — at cost: 

Land and buildings . 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment . . .... 

Less — Accumulated depreciation (Note C) . . . 

Buildings on leased ground, less amortization .... 
Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less amortization 

Total Properties. 

Deferred Charges. . 


Goodwill. . . 

Total 
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; 1959 Restated, see Note A. 








































F W WOOLWORTH CO 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


tALANCE SHEET 

/, 1960 and 1959 


Liabilities and Shareholders' Equity 


Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Accruals and sundry liabilities, including taxes withheld 
Long-term debt payable within one year . , , . 

Income taxes payable. 

Total Current Liabilities. 


Long-term Debt Payable after one year (Note D) 

Reserves: 

For self-insurance to cover fire and flood damage risks on 

contents of stores in the U. S. 

For U. S. employees' sick benefits . 

For German employees' pensions . 

Total Reserves. 


Shareholders' Equity: — 

Capital stock — par value $10 per share: 
Authorized — 20,000,000 shares 
Issued — 9,750,000 shares . . 
Earned surplus. 


Deduct — Stock held in treasury, 46,394 shares, at cost less 
$901,634 previously charged to earned surplus . . 

Total Shareholders’ Equity . . . 

Total. 


1960 

1959 * 

$ 17,091,430 
47,706,546 
2,884,614 
4,596,442 

$ 18,467,189 
52,169,829 
2,799,823 
13,414,875 

72,279,032 

86,851,716 

130,608,888 

128,587,582 

3,765,606 

300,000 

1,798,244 

3,880,047 

300,000 

1,712,654 

5,863,850 

5,892,701 

97,500,000 

388,294,703 

97,500,000 

369,755,490 

485,794,703 

467,255,490 

1,647,080 

1,647,080 

484,147,623 

465,608,410 

$692,899,393 

$686,940,409 
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F W WOOLWORTH CO 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement of Income 

For the Years Ended December 31, I960 and 1959 


Revenues: 

I960 

1959 s 

Sales ... . 

$1,035,292,793 

$ 986,213,902 

Equity in income of E W Woolworth and Co., 



Limited, England (Note A) ... 

21,368,206 

20,376,372 

(Dividends received, net of taxes withheld, amounted to 
$14,234,942 in 1960; $13,736,928 in 1959) 



Other income ... 

2,649,783 

3,391,111 


1.059,310.782 

1.009.981,385 

Costs and expenses: 



Cost of sales and expenses, exclusive of items below 

955,574,303 

903,807,538 

Depreciation and amortization (Note C) .... 

27,352,561 

24,690,877 

Interest ... ... 

6,306,406 

5,528,561 

Cost of terminating long-term leases . . . 

— 

321,922 

Provision for income taxes, before $4,472,853 reduction in 
i960 related to Cuban loss charged to surplus 



(Notes C and E) . . 

23,150,000 

27,300,000 


1,012,383,270 

961,648,898 

Net income for the year , . 

$ 46,927,512 

$ 48,332,487 


z 1959 Restated, see Note A , 


Consolidated Statement of Earned Surplus 

For the Years Ended December 31 , I960 and 1959 


Balance at beginning of year as previously reported . , 

Credit arising from bringing German and Mexican subsidiaries 
into consolidation (Note A) 

Equity in undistributed earnings of F. W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England to December 31, 1958 not taken up in 
prior years (Note A) . 

Restated balance at beginning of year ... 

Net income for the year. 


Loss of Cuban properties, less $4,472,853 related reduction of 
United States income taxes (Note E) ... 

Dividends paid — $2.50 per share .... . 


Balance at end of year 


1960 

1959 

— 

$261,768,949 

— 

19,303,531 

■—. 

64,610,046 

$369,755,490 

46,927,512 

345,682,526 

48,332,487 

416,683,002 

394,015,013 

4,128,787 

24,259,512 

24,259,523 

28,388,299 

24,259,523 

$388,294,703 

$369,755,490 


Consolidated earned surplus at December 31, 1960 includes undistributed earnings of foreign subsidiaries in 
the amount of $188,764,000, of which $74,749,000 has been capitalized on the books of the subsidiaries. 
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FWWOOL WORTH CO 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Summary off Foreign Subsidiaries 


At December 31 } 1960 

Current assets . 

Properties, net . 

Total assets 

Current liabilities. 

Other liabilities and reserves. 

Total liabilities 

Net assets ... 

Minority interest of preference and 

ordinary shareholders . ... 

Company’s equity in net assets. 

Company’s investments and advances, at cost . 

Excess of equity over cost . 

For the Year Ended December 31 } I960 
Income for the year before charges shown below 

Depreciation and amortization 
Taxes on income ... 


Net income for the year . 

Minority interest of preference and 

ordinary shareholders . ... 

Company’s equity in net income . . . 

Company’s share of dividends paid . . 

Company’s equity in undistributed earnings 
for the year. 


Consolidated 

Unconsolidated 


Subsidiaries in 
Canada, Mexico 
and Germany 

F. W, Woolworth 
and Co., Limited . 
England 

All 

Subsidiaries 

Combined 

(In thousands of dollars! 

$47,433 

$139,528 

$186,961 

68,361 

184,752 

253,113 

115,794 

324,280 

440,074 

1 2,402 

64,955 

77,357 

12,020 

37.996 

50.016 

24,422 

102,951 

127,373 

91,372 

221,329 

312,701 

— 

112,066 

112,066 

91,372 

109,263 

200,635 

11,807 

64 

11,87] 

$79,565 

$109,199 

$188,764 

$25,234 

$ 91,853 

$117,087 

5,683 

5,137 

10,820 

8.050 

45,655 

53,705 

.1 3,733 

50,792 

64,525 

11,501 

41,061 

52,562 

— 

19,693 

19,693 

11,501 

21,368 

32,869 

6,984 

14,235 

21,219 

$ 4,517 

$ 7,133 

$ 11,650 


The net assets shown in the above summary have not Properties in the accounts of T W. Woolworth and Co., 

been reduced by the United States and foreign income Limited, Fngland are carried at amounts which include 

taxes, it any, which may become payable upon future a write-up of $36,628,000 to about 88% of their 

payment of dividends by the subsidiaries. The United appraised values as of January J, 1957 less depreciation 

States taxes would be reduced by the foreign tax credit to date, 

corresponding to such dividends. 
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F W WOOLWORTH CO 

and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Notes to Financial Statements 


Note A CHANGES IN CONSOLIDATION POLICY AND IN ACCOUNTING FOR THE INVESTMENT 
IN F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LIMITED, ENGLAND; 

Prior to I960, the consolidated financial statements included only the accounts of the 
parent Company and its wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary. In recent years, however, 
the operations of the subsidiaries in Germany and Mexico have been growing in import¬ 
ance and accordingly the consolidation policy has been changed so that all subsidiaries 
substantially wholly-owned are now included in the consolidated financial statements. 
The relatively small minority interest in the net assets and annual earnings of the German 
companies has not been shown separately in these statements. 

The Company owns 52.7% of the outstanding ordinary (voting) shares of F W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England. In prior years, this investment was carried at 
cost plus an amount equivalent to the Company’s equity in the undistributed earnings 
of the British company to December 31, 1941, and during the years 1942-1959, the 
income of the British company was included in consolidated income only to the extent 
of dividends received. For purposes of the 1960 consolidated financial statements, the 
carrying value of this investment has been increased to the American Company’s equity 
in the British company’s net assets, and the American Company’s equity in the earnings 
of the British company for the year 1960 has been included in consolidated income. 

In consolidation, foreign currency accounts have been translated at the following 
exchange rates (which closely approximate the free rates of exchange in effect at the 
respective year-ends): Canadian dollar, $1; English pound sterling, $2.80; German 
Deutschemark, 23.81 ^ and Mexican peso, 8<F With respect to properties of the consolidated 
companies, such United States dollar amounts do not differ materially from those which 
would be obtained by applying historical rates of exchange. A summary of the financial 
position and net income of the Company’s foreign subsidiaries and of its equity in their 
net assets and net income is presented on page 25. 

For comparative purposes, the financial statements for 1959 have been restated on 
the revised basis. 

Note B INVENTORIES: 

Merchandise inventories in stores are stated at the lower of cost or market, as calculated 
by the retail method of inventory. Merchandise in warehouses and in transit and food 
products inventories in restaurants are stated at cost. 

Note C DEPRECIATION; 

The straight-line method is used to compute depreciation with the following modifications. 
For income tax purposes the companies deduct accelerated depreciation (or allowances in 
lieu thereof) to the extent permitted. For financial statement purposes, the American and 
Canadian companies increase the provision for depreciation computed on the straight-line 
method by an amount equal to the deferral of income taxes caused by acceleration of tax 
depreciation. 

Note D LONG-TERM DEBT: 

Long-term debt payable after one year, mainly by the parent Company, is summarized 


below; 

3.5% notes payable 1962-1973 . $ 28,875,000 

3.1% notes payable 1962-1975 . 36,000,000 

5.0% notes payable 1968-1982 . 35,000,000 

5.7 5 % bonds payable 1962-1990 4,505,443 

3% to 6% mortgage and note obligations relating 

to real estate acquisitions, payable 1962-1998 25,606,400 

Other 622,045 


$130,608,888 
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Payments due on long-term debt during each of the next five years are; 1961, $2,884,614 
(included in current liabilities); 1962, $4,664,969; 1963, $6,274,234; 1964, $4,669,546; 
and 1965, $4,704,460. 







Note E LOSS OF ASSETS IN CUBA: 

On October 25, I960 all of the company’s properties in Cuba were expropriated. Accord 
ingly, aJ) amounts related to Cuban operations have been removed from the financial 
statements for the year I960. The loss of the assets, Jess the related reduction in United 
Stales income tax, has been charged to earned surplus. 

Note F LONG-TERM LEASES; 

Minimum annual rentals for leased property, excluding rentals based on a percentage of 
sales and excluding payments of real estate taxes or other expenses, total approximately 
$44,300,000, the major portion of which relates to leases expiring subsequent to 1965. 


Report of Independent Certified Public Accountants 


To the Stockholders of 
F. W. Wool worth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examination and on the reports of other independent 
accountants on their examinations of the financial statements of the principal sub¬ 
sidiaries, the accompanying consolidated statements present fairly the financial 
position of F. W Woolworth Co. and its consolidated subsidiaries at December 31, 
1960 and the results of their operations for the year, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles. These principles have been applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that followed in the financial statements presented in the company's 
report for the year 1959, except for the changes, which wc approve, in consolida¬ 
tion policy and in accounting for the investment in F W. Woolworth and Co., 
Limited, England mentioned in Note A. Our examination was made, and other 
independent accountants have reported that their examinations were made, in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as were 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

February 6, 1961 
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NUMBER OF STORES 


NET SALES 


EARNINGS BEFORE INCOME TAXES . 


TAXES ON INCOME 


NET INCOME 
PER SHARE 


NET CURRENT ASSETS 


PROPERTIES — NET 


LONG-TERM DEBT 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
PER SHARE . . . . 


DIVIDENDS . 
PER SHARE 


1960 


1969 


2,430 


2,319 


$1,033,292,793 


$986,213,902 


70,077,512 


75,632,487 


23,150,000 


27,300,000 


46,927,512f 
4.84 


48,332,487 

4.98 


175,833,568 


170,399,360 


331,331,674 


323,236,211 


130,608,888 


128,587,582 


484,147,623 

49.89 


465,608,410 

47.98 


24,259,512 

2.50 


24,259,523 

2.50 


1958 


2,152 


$864,570,642 


51,701,320 


19,325,000 


32,376,320 

3.34 


161,062,647 


290,459,507 


129,180,582 


357,621,896 

36.85 


24,259,525 

2.50 


In 1960 (and 1959 restated) the German and Mexican subsidiaries 
were brought into consolidation and the Company's equity in the 
undistributed earnings of the British Company was included in 
income. 

Loss by expropriation of Cuban assets in the amount of $4,128,787 
($.43 per share) after related reduction of income tax uyav charged 
to earned surplus in I960 . 
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1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

2,121 

2,101 

2,064 

2,021 

1,981 

1,960 

1,943 

$823,895,128 

$806,197,910 

$767,778,962 

$721,312,990 

$713,870,378 

$712,655,143 

$684,180,297 

56,858,136 

58,748,848 

59,005,898 

44,600,237 

55,016,335 

54,917,659 

58,805,894 

23,500,000 

24,150,000 

24,850,000 

17,652,044 

25,250,000 

23,384,352 

27,550,000 

33,358,136 

3.44 

34,598,848 

3.57 

34,155,898 

3.52 

26,948,193 

2.78 

29,766,335 

3.07 

31,533,307 

3.25 

31,255,894 

3.22 

136,048,127 

1 19,176,928 

131,284,406 

141,389,228 

127,741,259 

101,490,976 

100,514,525 

291,679,504 

274,703,612 

254,609,484 

237,466,674 

207,238,099 

204,645,238 

199,718,1 18 

1 12,951,988 

93,1 12,860 

93,378,602 

94,066,266 

51,344,353 

16,478,416 

17,516,304 

349,505,101 

36.02 

340,406,473 

35.08 

330,067,117 

34.01 

320,170,235 

32.99 

317,481,058 

32.72 

323,969,315 

33.39 

316,695,046 

32.64 

24,259,508 

2.50 

24,259,492 

2.50 

24,259,016 

2.50 

24,259,016 

2.50 

24,259,016 

2.50 

24,259,017 

2.50 

24,259,017 

2.50 
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